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The Subject of Workers’ Attitudes is of Real 
Importance. Although It Involves Some Ques- 
tions which Only the Worker Can Answer, No 
Worker Can Succeed in Making the Proper Ad- 
justment to Factory Life Unless Management 
Supplies the Opportunity. 


Chronic Absentee 
and Good Attendant 


By LeBaron O. StrockrorpD 


. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank, Cal. 


percent of working time lost through absenteeism and the frequency of reported 

excuses for absence. In sharp contrast, the working hypothesis behind the pres- 
ent survey is that we must study the people who are absent and try to determine 
real causes of absenteeism. If there are any differences between the chronic Absentee 
and the good Attendant and if these differences can be measured, then a reduction 
in absenteeism can be achieved through the efforts of management to control the 
various factors creating these differences. 


T THE past, most studies of attendance have done little more than record the 


Factual Study 


Bes study is an attempt to obtain factual material regarding the economic, 
the social and the psychological factors which may differentiate the chronic 
Absentee from the employee with a good attendance record. The purpose of the 
investigation is to gain additional information about absenteeism so that adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel may be able to cope more‘successfully with the 
problem. 

This report is based on the study of 200 non-supervisory production employees. 
One hundred of these people (the Absentees) had been absent at least 15 or more of 
the 132 regular working days in a six months period. The other hundred (the 
Attendants) had not been absent once during the same period of time. These two 
groups were matched for plant, department, job, shift, sex and seniority. 


Conclusions Reached 


4 i data presented in this report show that there are factors in addition to the 
immediate job and working situation which have a bearing upon the employees’ 
attendance records. | 
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Management has no direct control over all of these factors, but it cannot grasp 
the whole picture of absenteeism unless it knows what these influences are. It 
must understand clearly the problems involved in housing, transportation, family 
stability, economic stability. However, management should certainly center its 
attention first upon those factors under its direct control: occupational adjustment 
and attitude. It may safely be stated that those employees who have poor attend- 
ance records are, as a group, poorly adjusted toward their Lockheed work. 

The attitude of the Absentees is not as good as is that of the Attendants. This 
reflects, in part, the inadequacy of the placement of the workers. Moreover, as 
only 17% of the Absentees liked best their previous job which was related to their 
present job, it is to be expected that only a small percentage of the group would 
think that their present Lockheed job is the best they have ever had. 


Characteristics of the Absentees 


. A large percentage were placed in jobs wholly unrelated to both 
their previous training and experience. 
2. For the most part they were given jobs which they disliked. 
3. Their requests for transfer were refused almost as often as they were ° 
granted. 
4. Socially and economically, they were comparatively unstable. 


This group of Absentees averaged 13 months’ employment and none of them had 
been with the company less than 7 months. It is interesting to note that 50% of 
them were still in their original jobs. 


Characteristics of the Good Attendants 


. Almost three-fourths of them were placed in jobs which were related 

.to their previous training and experience. 

. Seventy-six percent liked best their previous job which resembled 
their Lockheed job. 

. Only 9% were refused their requests for transfer. 

. The majority of them have had two or more different jobs during 
their employment at Lockheed. 

. Both socially and economically they were far more stable than the 
average employee. 


The subject of workers’ attitudes and motives is.of real importance. Although 
it involves some questions which only the worker can answer, part of the problem 
rests squarely with management. No worker can succeed in making the proper 
adjustment to factory life unless management supplies the opportunity. 


Method of Study 


A= is a preliminary survey, all of the possible facts about the employees could 
not be determined. However, two general groups of data were studied. The 
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first group consisted of company records regarding occupation, age, merit reviews 
and wage history, and intelligence test scores. 

Second, to complete the investigation, the employees were given a question- 
naire through which they could (2) supply additional information about themselves 
and (2), express their own personal opinions and attitudes about absenteeism, their 
jobs, et cetera. The people in the experiment were asked not to sign their names to 
the questionnaire, as experience has shown that people are more inclined to express 
themselves honestly if they can remain anonymous. 

The questionnaire was separated into four sections. Each section contained a 
series of questions about one of the following topics: 


Occupational history and preferences 

Family relationships and living arrangements 
Economic conditions 

Opinion and attitude 


Standard statistical procedures were used in the analysis of the data. All re- 
sults were computed in terms of averages or percentages, so that the degrees of 
similarity or difference between the two groups could be most easily seen. 

The results of this study are presented in two parts. Part A includes a dis- 
cussion of the attendance records of the Absentees. Part B shows those factors 
which are definitely related to absenteeism. 


Part A—Attendance Records 
Reasons for Absence 


HE amount of time lost by the Absentees ranged from 15 to 119 regular working 
days (excluding Saturdays) during the six months’ period studied. The.average 
time lost per employee was 29.4 days or 22.3% of the regular working time. Ac- 
cording to company records, the following reasons were responsible for absence: 
18.8 days (14.2% of the working time) illness 
7.7days (5.8% of the working time) unauthorized leaves 
2.9 days (2.3% of the working time) authorized leaves 


Of the total time lost, illness accounted for 64%, unauthorized leaves 26%, 
and authorized leaves 10%. The time lost per employee for authorized and un- 
authorized leaves was about the same on all three sihfts. However, the employees 
on the swing shift lost more time because of illness than did the employees on either 
the day shift or the graveyard shift. 


Attendance and Shift 


rE SHOULD be remembered that the Absentees were non-supervisory production em- 
ployees, and their. records were being compared with those of a percentage dis- 
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tribution (by shift and sex) of all non-supervisory production employees at Lock- 
heed Plant 1. An analysis of the data for the three shifts showed that chronic 
absenteeism was proportionately greater on the graveyard shift and proportionately 
less on the day shift. The graveyard shift, with but 18% of the non-supervisory 
production employees, had 26% of the Absentees; the day shift, with 49% of the 
non-supervisory production employees, had only 42% of the Absentees. 


Attendance and Sex 


HRONIC absenteeism was found to be more prevalent among women than among 
C men. At the time this study was conducted, 77% of all non-supervisory pro- 
duction employees were men and 23% were women. In contrast, an analysis of the 
data on Absentees alone showed that 68% of them were men and 32% were women. 
Men were more inclined to be absent because of reported illness than were women. 
The women took more unauthorized leaves than did the men. 


Part B—Differences between the Two Groups 


Social and Economic Differences 


oo If similarity of work is a sound criterion, the Attendants were much 
better placed on coming to Lockheed than were the Absentees. Only 17% 
of the Absentees (as opposed to 38% of the Attendants) were placed in jobs similar 
to the type of work they had been doing before coming to Lockheed, whereas 49% 
of the Absentees (as against only 30% of the Attendants) were placed in jobs wholly 
unrelated to previous experience. 

The fact that the Absentees were more poorly placed on coming to Lockheed is 
further substantiated through the answers to the question, ‘‘Which of your previous 
jobs did you like best?’’ The responses of the two groups showed that only 14% 
of the Absentees liked best a previous job which was similar to the type of work 
they were doing at Lockheed, whereas 40% of the Attendants liked best their pre- 
vious work which was similar to their job at Lockheed. 

Transfers: The Absentees were not only more poorly placed than were the At- 
tendants, but also they did not hold as many different jobs while at Lockheed. 
Whereas, 40% of the Absentees had been refused requests for transfers, only 9% of 
the Attendants had been refused such requests. 

Wages: Before coming to Lockheed, the Attendants had a larger weekly income 
than had the Absentees. However, the average starting rates at Lockheed for the 
two groups were about the same. After the same length of time with the company, 
the Absentees had lower ‘‘take-away’’ wages. The difference between the two 
groups was even greater than these figures showed, for the Attendants had larger 
bond and savings deductions than had the Absentees. 

Reviews and Increases: Employees in the two groups were compared on the basis 
of the most recent regular merit reviews and those for the previous six months to- 
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gether with the accompanying wage increases. The results showed that at the 
start of the experimental period there were no real differences in reviews or increases 
between the two groups. However, at the end of the period the Absentees had 
made no significant improvement in either scores or wage increases, whereas the 
Attendants had made significant progress. The Absentees were not penalized, for 
neither their reviews nor increases were reduced; but the Attendants were given 
markedly better increases. | 

The three factors on the merit review sheets in which employees in the two 
groups evidenced the greatest differences were attitude, dependability and quantity 
of work. 


Occupational Differences 


AMILY RELATIONSHIPS: The Absentees formed a less stable social and family group 
we did the Attendants. More of them were single and lacked the stabilizing 
influence of marriage. The frequency of divorce was about the same in both groups. 
The Absentees were more inclined to board away from home, live alone or with 
other workers; in contrast, 86% of the Attendants lived at home with their families. 

The Absentees were not strongly motivated to maintain good attendance records 
even though 58% of them (as opposed to 36% of the Attendants) had members of 
their immediate families in the armed services. 

Financial Stability: Among the greatest differences between the two groups was 
the way in which they answered the following two questions: ‘‘Are you able to 
save or lay aside any money from your wages?”’ and ‘Are you paying off any debts 
or making payments on loans or purchases?’ 

The results revealed that only 57% of the Absentees were able to save, although 
80% of the Attendants were putting aside a portion of their wages. Again, 81% 
of the Absentees, but only 42% of the Attendants were burdened with debts (ex- 
cluding house payments, which are actually part of a savings program). - 

Housing: The data indicated that housing conditions do bear a strong relation- 
ship to absenteeism. 

The percentage of employees owning their own homes was smaller in the Ab- 
sentee group than among the Attendants. The Absentees lived farther away from 
their work (10.8 mile average) than did the Attendants (8.6 mile average). In 
addition the Absentees were housed in more crowded living quarters. It was 
determined that, on the average, the Absentees lived in a 3.1 room house, with an 
average of 2.1 other people. The Attendants lived in houses that had an average 
of 4.5 rooms which accommodated an average of 2.2 other people. A further 
statistical analysis revealed that among the Absentees there was a very poor rela- 
tionship between the number of rooms in houses and the number of people living in 
them. That is, among the Absentees there were many instances where few people 
lived in a large house and many people lived in a small house. Among the Atten- 
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dants there was a more definite relationship between the number of people and the 
number of rooms. 

Transportation: The results of the two questions on transportation showed that 
the Absentees were more inclined to drive their own cars and were less inclined 
either to ride with other workers or to enter share-the-ride plans with others. 


Personal Differences 


GE: The Absentees constituted a significantly younger group. Their average 
A age was 31 years, as compared to 37 for the Attendants. 

Intelligence: The Attendants had a normal distribution of intelligence test scores 
with an average I.Q. of 100. As a group, the Absentees had a lower intelligence 
level with an average I.Q. of 95. This difference is reasonably significant. 

Fatigue: During the six-months’ period studied, 32% of the Absentees and only 
3% of the Attendants lost weight. Further 27% of the Absentees and only 12% 
of the Attendants reported that they felt tired when they arrived at work. 

Emotional Stability: If the employee is worried or concerned very much over 
his family or personal condition, his general ‘actions may be adversely affected. 
From the answers to the questions, ‘Have you any especially serious worries created 
by family, lack of family, social contacts or lack of social contacts?’ and ‘‘Have 
you ever wished you knew someone with whom you could discuss your worries 
confidentially?’’, it was evident that the Absentees were more inclined to worry, 
or to fail to answer the questions. 

Attitude: The Attendants had a much healthier attitude toward their work at 
Lockheed. When asked if they liked their present job, 75% of the Attendants and 
only 50% of the Absentees said ‘‘Yes’’. One-half of the Attendants and only 27% - 
of the Absentees reported that their job at Lockheed is about the best they ever 
had. 

Again, the Attendants were more optimistic about their chances for the future. 
When asked which of several factors was the most important about working at Lock- 
heed, both groups rated ‘‘Being essential to the war effort’’ as most significant. 
However, the Absentees ranked ‘‘Wages’’ as second, whereas the Attendants ranked 
‘Security for the future’’ as their second choice. 

Opinion About Absenteeism: It is interesting to point out that 92% of the Absen- 
tees and 82% of the Attendants believed that absenteeism hurts the war effort, 
In the opinion of both groups, absenteeism is caused most by the following factors 
arranged in order of importance: illness, home responsibilities, improper job place- 
ment, fatigue, and transportation. Both groups agreed that absenteeism is least 
influenced by: inadequate tooling, job shopping, and poor housing. 








In the Scramble for Enough Employees and the 
Hurried Attempts to Get Reasonable Production 
from Those Hired Personnel, Work in Many 
Plants Lacks Cohesion and Continuity, so There 
is Much Needless Backtracking and Confusion. 


Integrated Individualized 
Training Program 


By NATALIE KNEELAND 


Psychological Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


HE forgotten man, the individual employee, towers as a giant in these days of 

labor shortage. Management has learned the lesson of having to make the 

most out of what is available. Special pains are taken to determine the assets 
and liabilities of each applicant, in order that he or she may be placed to best ad- 
vantage. More attention is given to the follow-up of the individual on the job, so 
that he will become productive as quickly as possible. The way is being paved 
for the return of personnel who left to enter war industries or the armed services. 
Plans for their reinstatement include a thorough searching and trying out of abil- 
ities. The employee, as an individual, has come into his own. 


Packaged Courses Not Enough 


— Within Industry recognized the need for good individual training and 
supervision when it prepared the packaged courses, JIT, JRT and JMT: Their 
well deserved popularity is outstanding in the field of training. Provision is made 
in these courses for the active participation of each class member. However, this 
does not entirely solve the problem. Unless the members are closely followed up, 
the trainer has no assurance that the points demonstrated in class are actually applied 
on the job. In fact, this has been a major criticism of these courses. However, 
the fault would seem to lie, not in the courses, but in the assumption underlying 
the criticism, that application will naturally follow, or that professional skill in 
training or supervision can be mastered in ten or twelve hours spent in class. We 
know enough about the difficulties in transfer of training to question the first as- 
sumption. As for the second, while the feel for and the knowledge of techniques 
of training can be acquired in such courses, skill in training or supervision, comes 
about through supervised practice on the job. In other words, real learning starts 
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when the individual tries out for himself, what he has learned. This accounts for 
some of the difficulties that trainers themselves experience in learning to teach these 
methods courses. Until a trainer has made them thoroughly his own and has 
added his unique contributions, he feels unsure of himself. Neither can he learn 
to teach these courses effectively by the ‘‘monkey-see: monkey-do”’ principle, for 
such learning results in rubber stamp training, lacking in both inspiration and indi- 
viduality. | 
Training Must Be Individualized 


‘es problem boils down to the fact that training on both supervisory and worker 
levels, to be effective, must meet the needs, not only of a particular group, but of 
each individual in that group, and must be followed up personally. The situation 
is made more acute because of the wide variation in background and experience of 
personnel, these days. People are working who never worked before. We jokingly 
say ‘‘The’re either too young or too old’’, or ‘‘We’ll take him, if he’s just warm”’, 
and then go about making productive workers out of persons whom we would not 
have even considered interviewing, in the past. 

As the cream of the crop is skimmed off, we learn to scrape the barrel. In so 
doing, unexpected abilities are discovered which, with care and training, can be 
made to yield valuable returns for both the individual and the organization. It is 
doubtful that such untapped resources would have ever have come to light under 
conditions of an expanded labor market. This discovery and salvaging of potential 
manpower is a bright, forward step in personnel practice and one not to be discarded 
on the return of full employment. 


Situation Will Become More Complicated 


N THE period ahead of us, the situation will be even more complicated. Many 
I will return to their former jobs with skills and newly discovered abilities of great 
value to their organization. We must be alert to these changes. Others will go 
through a trying period of transition to normal, civilian occupation. This will 
demand the utmost patience and understanding of individual needs, on our part. 
Refresher training will have to take into consideration how much the individual 
needs to be “‘refreshed’’, and how much he can take. Too large or too small a dose 
of training will be equally disastrous. The starting point for such training must be 
determined through individual contact. 

In the on-rush of new employees, it will be all too easy to lose sight of those 
who have stayed with us. Their jobs have been of the stay-at-home variety, for 
the most part, lacking glamour or thrill. In contrast with those with tales to tell, 
their contribution may appear insignificant and they themselves may be made to 
feel inferior. Special attention must be paid to this group to prevent this feeling 
from developing. 
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We need, then, to supplement ready-made, wholesale, streamlined group in- 
struction with individualized training. This type of training requires a different 
approach and a special technique. It centers on the individual to be trained, rather 
than on the content to be taught. It is, of necessity, a continuous process to fit 
in with the progress of the individual—a made-to-measure model, adaptable and 
up-to-date. 


Types of Interview 


oO weE have a technique available to cope with this demand for individualized 
D training? Fortunately, the answer is ‘‘yes’’, for the interview, when properly 
conducted, serves the purpose admirably. Weare prone to think of the interviewing 
technique in terms of its use with workers only, whereas it is equally effective as a 
means of training those on the supervisory or executive level. Furthermore, it is a 
flexible tool, with various uses. 


Selective Interview 


RAINING begins in the first contact an individual has with his organization, for 
Ti is here that he receives that important first impression. The selective interview, 
therefore, is the base note of training. Unfortunately, there is a general feeling that 
anyone can do employment interviewing, given a little practice, which probably 
accounts for some of the failure in selection. The technique of interviewing must 
be learned as one learns any complex business procedure, not by trial and error, 
but through study and performance under supervision. Practice will improve 
performance, but not practice alone. 


Induction Interview 


HE induction interview logically picks up where the selection interview leaves off. 

Here the individual worker or executive is made to feel at home, is shown where 
he is to work and is given necessary information about his job. Here, too, the job 
is sold to him in concrete terms. Army experience has brought home to us the im- 
portance of this induction period. Orientation back to civilian life will need to be 
as thoughtfully worked out. Transfer from one department to another also calls 
for careful induction. It is particularly important when the transfer is not of the 
individual's choosing. Induction at this point is sometimes overlooked because 
the person is not néw in the organization. 


Follow-up Interview 


5 ie follow-up interview to see how the employee is progressing and to give neces- 
sary encouragement and help is a time and error saver, and a morale builder, 
when rightly handled. Furthermore, it is a means of holding a new employee 
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through the difficult period of adjustment to a new job. Following up older 
employees on the job makes them feel that they are considered as individuals, not 
just cogs in a machine, and also helps to keep them from establishing wrong habits 
or from falling into a rut. 

The aim of a follow-up interview is to draw out the employee, rather than to 
give him information, and in so doing, to find out where he needs help. Such an 
interview may turn into a corrective interview, but the correction is made at the 
time it is needed, rather than after the error has become established. The weakness 
in follow-up interviewing is that it tends to be superficial. Giving a pat on the back 
is construed as adequate follow-up. 

While commendation is important, it does not take the place of really finding 
how an employee is getting along and what he needs in order to improve. It is a 
part of, not the whole process, of follow-up interviewing. The follow-up inter- 
view is also likely to be overlooked as a frill, when there is a pressure of work. 
And yet it is at just such a time that an employee needs encouragement and help. 


‘Correction Interview 


HE correction interview is rarely overlooked, although it is often mishandled. 

Because of this fact, it is one of the most frequent causes of employee resentment 
and dissatisfaction, with resulting lowered production. Furthermore, the tendency 
to concentrate on the correction interview builds up antagonism towards the whole 
process of interviewing. The immediate reaction to an interviewing situation be- 
comes ‘‘What have I done, now?’’ This negative response can be overcome only by 
careful handling of correction and proper attention to follow-up interviews as well. 


Free Interview 


HE free interview refers to the spontaneous type of interview called at the em- 
lowe request, or one which covers a wider area of exploration than those 
previously mentioned. -For this reason, its training function is sometimes over- 
looked. And yet, the free interview is one of the most effective training techniques 
at our command. The indirectness of the approach makes for a good learning 
situation. The individual has a recognized need to start with, if he comes to the 
interview of his own accord, or is made to feel he has something to contribute, if 
the interviewer takes the initiative. Because the discussion is ‘‘free’’, many points 
come to light which might not appear in interviews that are focused on a given 
problem. The very process of learning to discuss problems in an objective way 
with the interviewer is a valuable result of this indirect training. 

Apart from its training function, the free interview provides an excellent channel 
for the expression of individual opinion and supplies information of invaluable 
assistance to management. Intelligent handling of these interviews fosters mutual 
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understanding and cooperation. An insincere or unsympathetic attitude on the 
interviewer's part, on the other hand, arouses resentment and distrust, so that the 
interview does more harm than good. The very informality of the situation is at 
the same time an asset and a drawback—an asset in that it allows for a free play of 
opinion, a hindrance to the extent that the interview may not seem of sufficient 
importance to warrant care or thought in handling. 


Personnel Review 


HE personnel review on production and merit ratings demands special tact and under- 
Tivending on the part of the interviewer. Since such interviews are ordinarily held 
only at periodic intervals, and have a direct bearing on the employee’s chances for 
advancement, they carry a good deal of weight in the minds of both the interviewee 
and the interviewer. However, they are usually conducted by top management or 
experienced interviewers and consequently, are more likely to be better handled 
than the more frequent, less formal interviews. 


Where Does Personnel Counseling Fit In? 


W THAT is the relationship between personnel counseling and individualized 

training and how does it fit into the entire picture? While personnel counse- 
lors employ some of the interview techniques described, they do not ordinarily 
attempt to cover the whole field of selection, job training and supervision, and 
follow-up. Personnel counseling usually starts where job training and supervision 
stops. It is thus a supplement to rather than a substitute for individualized training. 
It takes over the job in certain restricted areas. 

There are various reasons underlying the installation of a counseling program 
in a given organization. It may be found that foremen or supervisors are too busy 
with technical details to give sufficient time to personnel problems, or lack, the neces- 
sary skill in handling people. Some companies feel that an ‘‘outsider’’, not closely 
related to the job is in a better position to give objective help and will be consulted 
more readily by employees. The interpretation of what is included under the term 
‘‘personnel counseling’’ also differs. Some organizations include under counseling 
personnel those responsible for the selection of employees, as well as those con- 
cerned with follow-up. Plans for the return of the veteran have brought this em- 
ployment phase of counseling into prominence and are also stressing the importance 
of individual training and supervision. 

The interview is the natural tool of the personnel counselor. If the manner 
in which this tool is handled by him differs greatly from that of other interviewers, 
this discrepancy quickly becomes apparent to those being interviewed. Because 
personnel counseling is so bound up with job training and supervision, it should be 
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considered a part of the whole individualized training program, rather than a separ- 
ate entity. It should play a duet not a solo—the right hand should know what 
the left hand does. 


Interviewing Techniques Form a Training Pattern 


N CONSIDERING the whole problem of individualized training, we need to recognize 
I the progressive and over-lapping relationship which exists between the different 
types of interviews, whether handled by employment interviewers, personnel counse- 
lors, job supervisors or members of the personnel department. They form a training 
pattern which starts with the selection interview as the core, and works outward 
to the personnel review. 

The induction interview covers both the introduction of the employee into the 
department and preliminary or boot training on the job. Follow-up interviews 
are carried on continuously and correction interviews as the need arises. Other 
things being equal, the more effective the follow-up interviews, the less the neces- 
sity for the corrective type. These three types of interviews deal with on the job 
training. The free interview, while broader in scope, is so closely related to the 
follow-up and corrective interviews as to be indistinguishable at times. Just as a 
follow-up interview may become a corrective interview before it is finished, so a 
free interview may bring facts to light that would ordinarily be handled in a fol- 
low-up or corrective interview. The personnel review sums up the individual's 
progress and response to training and is an indirect measure of the effectiveness of 
the other interviewing techniques. 


Employer-Employee Relationship Established 


HE employer-employee relationship established in the selection interview should 

logically be carried through the interviews that follow. Too often, there is a 
decided gap between them, or downright contradiction. An employee may be all 
set in the selection interview, for a warm reception in the department. Instead, he 
is rudely inducted, grudgingly received, or even allowed to shift for himself. His 
induction may be well handled, but there may be no subsequent follow-up, or he 
may be corrected later, in a way to cause both embarrassment and resentment. Or 
the case may be the other way around. He.may get far better treatment on the job 
than in the employment office. A poorly handled free interview may destroy the 
cftectiveness of all the others. 

Points brought out in a personnel review may be a greater reflection on the 
poor type of individualized training the employee received than on his inability to 
learn. Good supervision also shows up in the personnel review. Frequently in- 
formation given in different interviews, or by different interviewers does not tally. 
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The Need for Integrated Training 


ECAUSE individualized training is handled by many different people and employs 
B various interviewing techniques, the training pattern easily becomes confused, 
vague or distorted. What is needed is definite integration of interviewing tech- 
niques. 

This means, first of all, that the techniques be examined to see that they are 
consistent in essentials. Are they carrying out the same’basic principles? Do they 
‘give information, get information and make a friend’’? Are the interviewers them- 
selves aware of the interviewing pattern? 

Second, training in interviewing should be part of all supervisory training. 
In this training, the relationship between the different types of interviews should 
be brought out so that each interviewer sees the part he plays in the total picture. 
If personnel counseling is carried on as a separate program, its rdle should be made 
clear. To be realistic, training should include observation and practice in inter- 
viewing. Those learning this technique should be warned of the danger of their 
interviews becoming stereotyped and the need for keeping the ‘‘individual’’ versus 
the ‘‘case’’ approach. Since one of the advantages of individualized training is 
the fact that employees come in contact with different personalities, this individual 
touch should be encouraged, provided the basic principles underlying interviewing 
techniques are carried out. . 


Periodic Conferences 


INALLY, some form of follow-up should be installed, to see that the techniques 

hew to the line marked out. In addition to establishing a form of rating on 
interviewing techniques, periodic conferences can be held in which situations and 
problems in interviewing are discussed. Such group discussion brings out a variety 
of viewpoints and helps to familiarize each member with what the others are doing. 
It helps to stimulate the apathetic or unsure members and to curb the too venture- 
some. Holding individual interviews on interviewing is another method of fol- 
low-up. 

This procedure was used by the writer with members of two supervisory store 
groups, following a series of meetings on supervision. In the individual interviews 
it was possible to determine the practical application of information learned and to 
follow through on problems that arose in the discussion. This interviewing of 
supervisors on their use of supervisory techniques served, at the same time, to 
emphasize the value of the interview as a training tool. 

Unless definite steps are taken to integrate individualized training, it will con- 
tinue to lack cohesion and continuity. Planned integration will prevent needless 
backtracking and confusion. It will give both interviewers and interviewees a 
sense of direction and completeness. In place of broken ranks, individualized 
training will present a united front. 
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The Author Spent Five Months in Research 
among the Employees of an Oil Company at a 
Time When there Was a C.I.O. Organization 
Drive on. This Enabled Him to Get a New 
Slant Upon the Factors Which Move One 
Worker Towards a Union and Another in the 
Opposite Direction. 


Who Goes Union 
and Why 


By Witi1am F. WuytTe 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illi. 


E WERE discussing the Oil Workers International Union (CIO), which was 
\ \ / then trying to organize the Blank Oil Company. Worker Bill Walcutt put 
his views in this way: 


I have a son and a nephew fighting in the army. I don’t think it’s 
right when they are fighting for freedom abroad for us to have a dicta- 
torship here. That’s what a union is to me—just a dictatorship. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but they have to convince me. No, I never have 
attended any of their meetings. I didn’t take no interest. 


Worker Lou Jones had this to say: 


In the union, everybody has got an equal right to decide what should 
be done. Before you make any agreement with the management, it 
has to be passed by a majority vote of the men. The union is really a 
democracy. 


Jones and Walcutt both worked under the same foreman. They had worked 
about the same length of time with Blank Oil Company, and their wages were the 
same. Yet on the subject of unions, they seemed to be talking about entirely differ- 
ent things. Why? 


Favorable to Company but Union 


N™: just to complicate the problem, let’s listen to worker Joe Logan. He 
said: 
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This has always been a good Company to work for. They have 
taken care of their men. In hard times other companies have laid off 
a lot of men, but if you have been on the monthly payroll with Blank 
Oil, you could be practically certain that you had a steady job as long 
as you did your work. 


In all my talks with the Blank workers, I never heard a man say anything 
more favorable to the Company. Yet Joe Logan belonged to the union. Not 
only that; he probably was more influential than any other man on the Company 
payroll in the union organization drive. 

How can we explain these differing reactions? There are pounds of books and 
articles discussing the general conditions that lead to labor organization, but the 
scientist seeking to explain human behavior cannot be content with general explana- 
tions which fail to apply to particular cases. Unless he is prepared to say that 
human behavior is totally erratic and unpredictable, he should be able to discover 
objective factors which determine the opinions and actions of Bill Walcutt, Lou 
Jones, and Joe Logan. . 

Industrial executives, personnel men, and labor leaders have the same interest. 
They deal not with the labor movement in general but with particular workers in 
particular plants. They cannot be satisfied with the vague pronouncements of the 
academic personnel pundits. 

To get down to cases, we must sweep aside the orthodox theories that attempt 
to explain labor organization in terms of wages, hours, and working conditions. 
It is only when we conceive this as a problem in human relations that we can 
understand the varying reactions of workers who are all employed by the same 
company. 


Pattern in Human Relations 


HERE is a pattern in human relations. As the child grows up, he becomes ac- 
‘Race to a certain pattern in his relations with others. When a man needs 
to adjust himself only gradually to changes in this pattern, he feels secure. When 
sudden and drastic changes are forced upon him, he feels disturbed and insecure. 
It is against this background that we must understand labor organization. 

We have to see the worker's behavior in terms of his social adjustment. Join- 
ing a union is one way of regaining social equilibrium when the worker’s accustomed 
pattern of human relations has been upset. To be more specific, we can predict 
that— 

If the worker has become accustomed in his early life to a pattern of human 
relations that is not disturbed when he goes into industry, he will be strongly op- 
posed to unions, looking upon them, in the words of Bill Walcutt, as ‘‘just a dic- 
tatorship.”’ 
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If his pattern of human relations is upset in his work yet he manages to gain a 
measure of readjustment through building up relations with his superiors or through 
greatly increased social activity in another field, then the worker will be ‘‘on the 
fence’ in the union question. 

If the worker develops a pattern of human relations that is seriously disturbed 
in his job experience, and if he finds no other compensating activity, then he will 
join the union. 

So far we seem to be talking in vague, general terms. Nevertheless, we are 
dealing with factors which can be observed with objectivity. If we get down to 
cases, if we learn to know the workers and their jobs intimately, then we can see 
precisely what is meant by these unfamiliar ideas—and we can see specifically, from 
case to case, who goes union and why. 


Organization Drive Studied 


I KNEw the workers of ‘Blank Oil Company”’ in “Oil City’’. I spent two days a 
week, nine hours a day for five months in hanging around with the men as they 
worked, interviewing them informally and listening to their conversations among 
themselves. 

I broke in at a time when the Oil Workers International Union was in the midst 
of an organization drive and the workers were split into contending factions. I 
began my study with the permission of top management, but the Oil City supervisors 
were reluctant to let me into their plants for fear that my presence would stir up 
suspicion and resentment against management. At first some of the workers were 
suspicious and reluctant to talk, although I assured them that in writing reports to 
management I would conceal the identities of my informants. However, I con- 
tinued to hang around until some of the more influential workers began to take me 
into their confidence and to assure their fellows that I was trustworthy. After 
that my work was easy, 

Oil City was a particularly interesting place for an exploration of labor rela- 
tions, for it represented in a small scale, and compressed in time, many of the prob- 
lems of rapidly changing industrial America. In this part of the country the oil 
industry was very young. It was only a little over fifteen years ago that oil was 
discovered in Oil City itself. Many of the Oil City workers had had previous 
experience in the industry, but a large body of them had grown up on farms and had 
never before done factory work. 


Jobs Changing Rapidly 


HE workers I knew were most of them engaged in manufacturing aviation gaso- 
line from natural gas. The Company had for years been manufacturing regular 
automobile gasoline from natural gas in a process which had been reduced largely 
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to routine work, but the workers making aviation gasoline were dealing with much 
more complex and less easily predictable processes. By the time the Oil City Hi- 
Test plant went into operation in 1938, the supporting science of chemical engineer- 
ing was already far advanced and still progressing rapidly, so that it was possible to 
introduce changes in work procedure with bewildering rapidity. 

Aviation gasoline workers needed an adaptability and a technical knowledge 
that had never been required of them before. They had to operate engines, pumps, 
a great cracking furnace, large cooling towers, tall fractionating columns, and other 
complex installations—all of them so closely interrelated that a small change in 
the operations of one unit could require immediate adjustments in all the other 
units. 


College Men Brought In 


ntix the recent large scale development of aviation gasoline, it was possible for 
U workers who learned their jobs well to move into the ranks of supervision, to 
become foremen, plant superintendents, or gain even higher positions. About .six 
years ago, top management decided that, in view of the increasing scientific com- 
plexity of the industry, men with college technical educations would be required to 
fill many supervisory jobs. The workers interpreted this to be a flat rule against 
promoting noncollege men. As one of them said to me, ‘‘It looks like I'll stay in 
this job until I retire because I don’t have a college education.”’ 

For American industry this was no new development. In many of our older 
industries the same rule prevails, but the difference is that the practice which grew 
up there gradually over a period of decades was more or less sudden in its effects on 
some of the employees in the Blank Oil Company. As a result, there were many 
ambitious young workers who had thought the road to advancement was open to 
the top but found themselves blocked by the lack of a college education. This was 
an exceedingly frustrating experience and gave rise to much resentment against the 
Company. It was not easy for them to reconcile themselyes to a permanent working 
class position in the land of opportunity. 


Young Supervisors over Older Workers 


HIs new development was beginning to draw a line of social distinction between 
fier and supervisors. In the cases of recently appointed supervisors, the 
men must take their orders from young men highly trained in science but with little 
experience in the actual operation of the equipment. Unfortunately, the education 
which qualifies the supervisors in the technical aspects of their work tends to dis- 
qualify them in the field of handling men. They learn in college a ‘‘logic of ef- 
ficiency’’, a system of organizing entirely in terms of the technical aspects of produc- 
tion—without regard to the human equation. They distrust the ‘‘knowhow’’ 
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gained by the worker through years of experience at his job. They look upon hu- 
man nature as an obstacle to be overcome in the interests of science and production. 

When supervisors of this type are placed over workers accustomed to taking 
orders from men like themselves, friction is bound to develop. That was the case 
in the Hi-Test Plant. In any account of grievances, the names of former foremen 
Ed Jones and Tom Fitch figured prominently. 


Jones and Fitch 


D igeee was a young man who had worked himself through college with jobs in 
and around the Hi-Test Plant. Shortly after he received his degree in chemical 
engineering, he was made foreman of the Plant, supervising men who had much 
more experience than he. As one of the workers sourly commented. 


‘“You see, we teach them all they know about operations, and then 
they turn around and boss us.”’ 


In the old type gasoline plants, little supervision was required or given, and the 
men were accustomed to a great degree of independence. Jones and Fitch did not 
feel that they were doing their jobs unless they were in the plant a good part of 
the day, giving orders which left very little scope to the judgment of the workers. 

Jones and Fitch were also accused of favoritism. There were certain workers 
in whom they had confidence, and there were others whose ability they did not 
trust. They would be ‘‘down on’’ a worker over a period of weeks and make him a 
scapegoat for any operational difficulties. One man quit because he could not ‘‘take 
it’’, and several others told me that they had great difficulty in keeping from hitting 
the foreman. 


They Pass On 


HE workers felt that the favoritism was not based upon ability. The foremen 
f podem the men to talk about their fellow workers, and ‘‘squealing to the 
boss’’ seemed to be a good means of gaining his favor. Thus the foremen’s behavior 
not only created resentment against them. It also created distrust and jealousy 
among the workers. 

At the time of my exploration in Oil City, both Jones and Fitch had passed 
on to other jobs, and Tom Lloyd, the new foreman, was exceedingly skillful in han- 
dling his men. However, the frictions engendered by previous supervisors left an 
atmosphere of insecurity, which stimulated the growth of union organization. 


Old Type Superintendent 


HERE was one other general factor in the situation. At the time that oil was 
discovered in Oil City, the Blank Company was a relatively small organization. 
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Frank Collins, the General Superintendent of Field Operations, was able to keep in 
close touch with all the men and meet them frequently on an informal basis. 

The result was that the men felt free to talk to the General Superintendent. 
When they had grievances over local conditions, they would send representatives to 
the main office to talk with Collins, and they always returned to their jobs satisfied 
that he would do anything possible for them. Sometimes men who had been fired 
by local superintendents had persuaded Collins to reinstate them and place them in 
other plants. Whatever action he took, the men knew that he would listen to them 
patiently, with a real desire to understand their problems. 

Then in the late thirties, with the developments in aviation gasoline, the Blank 
Company rapidly turned into big business so that it was impossible for Frank Collins 
or any man to keep up personal contacts with the employees. And then in 1939, 
Frank Collins died. From all over, by train and car, and at their own expense, the 
Blank Company workers swarmed into the main office city to pay their last tribute 
to the man who never forgot them. That was the end of an era. 


Clearing Up Laxities 


HE man who succeeded Collins as General Superintendent was completely un- 

known to the workers of Oil City. To make matters more difficult for him he 
had to begin his work by acting upon certain laxities in local conditions. There 
was widespread gambling in and around the plants during work hours, and the 
men were taking company gasoline for use in their cars. There was, of course, a 
rule against taking gasoline, but the men had become accustomed to look upon free 
gasoline as almost part of their wages. The new General Superintendent acted 
abruptly. He fired the local superintendent, the district superintendent, the state 
superintendent, and seven workers. Four of the workers were eventually rein- 
stated, but, though four years had passed since the shakeup, the employees talked 
of it to me as if it had just happened. It seemed to change completely their rela- 
tions with top management. 

In the old days, through Frank Collins, they had had a line of communication 
direct to the main office. With the growth of the Company and the appointment of 
a new General Superintendent, that line had completely broken down. The men 
no longer had a means of appealing over the heads of local authorities when they 
had grievances. 

With that general background, we can see that there was an opportunity for 
union organization, but no such generalizations can tell us why certain men were in 
favor of the union, others on the fence, and still others opposed. To answer that 
question, we have to go more into detail upon the nature of the jobs—from a human 
relations standpoint. 
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Influence of Farm Background 


N HI-TEsT Plant, there were three distinctly different types of jobs. There were 
I the engine repairmen who were called in to service the equipment. There were 
the engine operators in charge of six large engines in a building about a hundred 
yards away from the control room. In the control room handling the chemical 
processes, was an operator in charge of each shift, with two men under him. Re- 
lated to the Hi-Test Plant and under the same foreman was a chemical plant making 
the catalyst used in Hi-Test operations. Here there was a catalyst operator in 
charge of each shift, and he had eight to ten helpers under him. 

I found that almost without exception the strongest anti-union men were to be 
found among the engine operators and engine repairmen, nor was this a matter of 
coincidence. With the exception of one man (who was pro-union), they had all 
grown up on farms. Engine operator Walcutt had this to say about his early life: 


Early Life Described 


We were way out in the country. There wasn’t anybody living very 
close to us. When I was growing up, we all worked twelve. to four- 
teen hours a day on that farm. We had to work hard to make it pay. 
A farm is just like a business. If you don’t work hard to make it pay, 
you can’t keep it going. Us kids just went to school maybe six or 
eight months of the year. Yes, we went to church on Sunday. There 
wasn't much visiting between families where I lived. We just stayed 
on the farm, working all the time. No, there wasn’t much talking 
back and forth when we was out on the farm doing our work. We had 
no time for that. My father told us what to do and we just did our 
work. 

He went on to comment upon his work. [like that job of operating 
engines. Yes, the noise is bad, and it has hurt my hearing some, but 
I got so I didn’t mind it. No, there isn’t much chance to talk with 
anybody down there. The supervisors never bother us much either. 


That picture holds for other engine operators besides Walcutt. The men grew 
up under close parental supervision. They were accustomed to a considerable de- 
gree of social isolation while they worked. When they went into industry, the 
foreman could step easily into the place that had been held by their fathers. They 
worked alone, only one operator being required for each eight hour shift. There 
was no occasion for conflict with the supervision. The engines operated very much 
the same, year in and year out, and even such aggressive foremen as Ed Jones and 
Tom Fitch rarely set foot in the engine room. 


Only Stage Setting Changed 


fF these former farm boys, the stage setting had been changed, but from the 
human relations standpoint, there had been very little change. The men therefore 
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felt very well adjusted in their jobs and looked upon the union as an extremely 
unwelcome intruder. 

For the engine repairmen, the picture needs very little change. They too came 
off the farms. The nature of their work remained the same, year after year, and they 
had no problems with the supervision. While they worked on the Hi-Test equip- 
ment, they were not directly under the plant foreman. They had their own chief 
repairman, a man who had spent the first twenty-five years of his life on a farm and 
had only an eighth grade education. They got along with him with an easy in- 
formality growing out of similar backgrounds and interests. 


Experience of Non-farm Boy 


ws we come upon a non-farm boy as strongly anti-union as the former farm- 
ers, we discover an additional factor in the situation. Take the case of 
catalyst operator Martin Shockley who had this to say; 


I don’t want to have anything to do with an organization that’s run 
by communists and racketeers. When I have to pay an organization 
in order to hold my job, I'll just quit. The way I look at it, if my 
supervisor don’t want me to work for him then I ought to get out and 
work some place else. If the men in here don’t like working for Blank 
Oil Company, why don’t they get out and get a job some place else 
instead of staying here and biting the hand that feeds them? 

Of course, my case may be a little different from the rest of the men. 
My mother has always taught me to believe that Blank Oil Company 
was the only Company in the world. My father worked for the Com- 
pany when I was about four years old. That was when Joe Blank was 
just getting started. My father knew him pretty good then. He had 
just worked for Blank for a few months when a fire broke out in the 
plant. In fighting that fire, my father got pneumonia and died. After 
that my mother got a check every month. It wasn’t from the Com- 
pany, it was from Joe Blank’s personal account. That check kept 
coming until my oldest brother was able to go to work for the Com- 
pany. Then the check was cut down some, and when I was able to 
go to work so that the two of us together could carry the load, the 
check was cut out. In those early days we used to spend some time 
on Joe Blank’s estate. That hasn’t happened for years, but he still 
remembers my mother every year with a Christmas card and a birth- 
day card. 


Joined Union for a While 


T 1s clear that Shockley enjoyed a relationship with management which was quite 
I exceptional, even in a Company which took pride in its humane personnel 
policies. As we shall see from two other examples, personal relations with manage- 
ment tend to turn the worker away from unions. However, this early experience 
did not entirely insulate Shockley from labor organization. In an earlier CIO drive, 
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when he was in the midst of a conflict with foreman Ed Jones, Shockley signed a 
union pledge card. But then the popular foreman, Tom Lloyd, succeeded Jones, 
and Shockley was elected as a company union representative, which led to frequent 
conferences with the management. It was this changed situation, together with 
his early background, which made Shockley so strongly anti-union. 

Not all former farm boys were anti-union, but when we find some favoring or- 
ganization, we also find that their early backgrounds and their adjustments to the 
supervision are quite different from those of the farmer-engine operators or repair- 
men. In Hi-Test Plant there were three pro-union workers who had started life on 
the farm. ; 


Pro-union Farm Boys ~ 


PERATOR Copeland was thirteen when his father was killed in an accident. He 
O then left home to go into farm labor for several years until he started to work 
for the Blank Company. He worked under Jones and Fitch. 

The father of operator Dixon raised cattle and spent many days and weeks away 
from home at city markets. Dixon and his brother took charge of the work in his 
absence. When in his middle teens, he left the farm for a job with the Blank Com- 
pany. When his plant was shut down, he lost that job. Rehired later, he was 
again laid off in the depression. On his third try with the Company, he worked 
his way up into Hi-Test Plant. There he had special difficulties with foreman Fitch 
who, during one period, made him a scapegoat for everything that went wrong in 
the plant. 

Operator Benson had to leave the farm at the age of thirteen when his father 
lost the land. For a time he worked at farm labor. He had his introduction to 
unions on a construction job which had a closed shop. He worked in Hi-Test when 
Jones and Fitch were still in charge. 

In contrast to the experience of the farmer anti-unionists, none of these men 
was constantly under his father’s supervision up to the time of his maturity. Two 
continued farming for a time after leaving home, but, as farm laborers, their ex- 
perience was quite different from that of living in a settled family group under the 
direction of their fathers. It is clear that a man’s reactions to unions are not molded 
by living in the fresh air and keeping close to the soil. Rather it is the pattern of 
human relations developed in early years which pushes him one way or the other 
when the conflict arises. 


Those on the Fence 


HE workers who were on the fence as the labor election approached were par- 
‘ae interesting because of the conflicting forces that influenced them. 

Take the case of Joe Walling. He worked on his father’s farm into his late 
teens. As he put it, 
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When I was growing up, I didn’t think my father could do any 
wrong. I tried to do whatever he told me. When I went to work, 
I looked upon the foreman just like he was my father, and I tried to do 
everything just like he wanted it done. I didn’t think the Company 
could do any wrong. I asked if other men had resented this attitude. 

Yes, they did. I didn’t realize it at the time, but I know now that 
they considered me a (subservient, self seeking). I didn’t even 
know what that was then, but now that I look back on it, I can see 
that I didn’t have any real friends among the men. I didn’t know 
what the cause of it was. I was just doing the thing that I thought 
was right to do. ; 





Fired and Rehired 


ut then he was fired by one supervisor, and he told me, “‘I learned my lesson. 
I don’t act that way any more.’’ However, the influence of those early years 
was stronger than Walling realized. Rehired by the Company, he became an 
exceedingly capable and ambitious operator. He was friendly with Jones and Fitch, 
and was known as the foreman’s favorite. One of the workers who was a foreman-s 
scapegoat discovered that Walling had complained against him to Fitch. This 
‘squealing to the boss”’ stirred up resentment against him among the men. 
Probably this would not have disturbed Walling if he had been promoted into 
supervision, as he had been hoping. However, as it became increasingly evident 
that no non-college man would make this jump, he identified his interests more and 
more with his fellow workers and tried to win their friendship. 


Favors Union 


HAT was the situation when a verbal bombshell landed among the Hi-Test 
p jane The recently revived company union had been negotiating with 
management for higher wages. A plea was being made in behalf of the Hi-Test 
operators, who, it was claimed, had to be especially skilled to handle their complex 
equipment. In opposing this plea, a management representative argued that the 
jobs did not require quite as much skill as was claimed. 

The workers felt that this was a terrible insult. Walling reacted to it by talk- 
ing heatedly in favor of the CIO. But then time passed, and the situation changed. 

Some of the workers were being transferred to a plant in another area. Wall- 
ing decided to organize a farewell party for them. He talked to other workers, and, 
af{ter several telephone conversations, managed to persuade the state superintendent, 
the state personnel man, and the local supervisors to attend. 

The party was a great success. Walling spent some of his time talking cordially 
with the state superintendent and the personnel man, and in his speech the superin- 
tendent paid tribute to Walling for his efforts in organizing the party. 
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Changes Attitude A gain 


_ had reestablished his relationship with management, which had 
lapsed with the passing of Jones and Fitch. Shortly before the labor elec- 
tion, Walling told me that he thought there were “‘lots of crooked things’’ about 





saying ‘“There’s no reason the Company couldn't be like a father to the men.”’ 


unions. I asked if he had drawn that conclusion from some experience with the 
Oil Workers International Union. He said not; that he had been reading about it 
in the newspapers. Joe Walling had certainly tead of union corruption before, but 
he had never before mentioned it to me as we talked about unions. Now, as his 
personal relations changed, his views changed. While he still expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with Company policy, he reverted back almost to his old attitude, 


The case of operator Max Decker illustrates the same point. He was brought 
up on a farm, but his father also operated a sawmill and cotton gin and had little 


. time to supervise the farm work. Decker left the farm for factory work when he 
| was fifteen. That background, together with working under Jones and Fitch, 
> . . . . 

m would be expected to make Decker pro-union, and so it did—until he was elected 
™ to represent Hi-Test in the company union. 

” | Becomes Company Union Representative 

‘ ip ome and most of the other Hi-Test men looked upon the company union as a 
| weak and ineffectual body, not really an organization at all. They were 


willing to vote for a representative only because the Company was then negotiating 
a new contract with the company union, and they felt that if the CIO lost the elec- 
tion and the contract were negotiated without them, some of their interests might 


- be overlooked. Decker accepted his election with grave misgivings. 

h After he had been meeting with management representatives over a period of 

a two weeks, he had this to say: 

x 

he I used to think that the Company was just out to get whatever it 
could from us. Now, I’ve been meeting with those men, and I’ve 

. been studying them. I've come to the conclusion that they are really 

; sincere. You can’t be with a group of men for days like I was if they 

d. are hypocrites without you have seen that. I think they mean to 

Il- be good to the men right now. If the company union wins this elec- 

id, tion, I think they’ll just do their level best to make things nice for 

it, the men—for a while. I think we would be better off in the company 
union right now, but the thing is, is it always going to be that way? 

lly I asked how he would vote. I don’t know. I’m still on the fence. 

“a It wouldn’t do for me to come back to these men and try to convert 


them to the Company union. They would think I was bought off. 


That’s what they’re looking for. I just don’t know what I’m going to 
do. 
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Troubled by Uncertainty 


— is no question of Decker having been “‘bought off’’ by the offer of a cash 
payment. Management did not operate that way, and such an offer would have 
been indignantly rejected by Decker, who had in the past sacrificed his own interests 
out of loyalty to his fellow workers. It is clear that the man was troubled by his 
uncertainty and would have been much more comfortable with his old convictions. 
He was trying conscientiously to work for the men who elected him. There can 
be no question of his sincerity. 

Was the representative won over by his own feeling of self importance gained 
through association with the ‘“‘big shots?’’ Decker told me after he returned to 
Hi-Test that he had not enjoyed the negotiations, that they made him restless and 
impatient to get back to his plant. He said, ‘‘Somebody else can have that job. 
It bores on me.”’ Whether Decker enjoyed himself or not does not alter the fact 
that for this period the nature of his personal relations was substantially changed. 
His attitudes adjusted themselves to that change. 


Interests Outside Plant 


PERATOR Nolan was also on the fence. Working for another company, he had 
belonged to a union. An ambitious young man, he had risen rapidly with 
the Blank Company, only to find the road to supervision blocked. He had worked 
under Jones and Fitch. With this background, we would expect to find him in 
favor of unionization, but there were factors weighing on the other side. He hada 
relative working as a Blank Company supervisor in Oil City, with whom he was 
very friendly, though the two men were not in the same line of authority. Then 
in recent years Nolan had become exceedingly interested in his Baptist Church and 
had become a Sunday school superintendent. A large part of his time off the job 
was spent in working with members of his church. He once told me, “‘I would 
sooner neglect this job here than I would my church work.’’ While Nolan faced 
many of the conditions that drove other men into unions, he had, like Walling and 
Decker, special relations with some of his superiors in the Company, and he also 
had managed to make his adjustment in human relations through plunging into ac- 
tivity outside of the plant. 


Pro-Unionists 


O FAR we have discussed the staunch anti-unionists, those on the fence, and those 
S who, in spite of some early farm experience, were in favor of the union. There 
remains only one more group: the workers who were such convinced union enthu- 
siasts that they voluntarily undertook to promote the organization. 
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These men can best be understood against the background of the staunch anti- 
unionists, who grew up on farms, under constant supervision of their fathers, and 
with infrequent outside contacts. For the boy who grows up in town or city, the 
situation is quite different. The father may be away from home a good part of the 
time. The normal boy associates regularly with group of playmates, his ““gang’’. 
He learns to lead his friends or to follow the leader. Even in small towns there is 
inevitably a certain amount of conflict between.the authority of the gang leadership 
and that of the parents. | 

The boys’ gang develops its own tightly knit organization upon an informal 
basis. The behavior of the boy is controlled primarily by his gang associates, and 
he becomes intensely loyal to them. 


Natural Development of Informal 
Organizations 


M*™ of this background naturally develop their own informal organizations 
among fellow workers when they go into industry. After more than a decade 
of study and experimentation, the Western Electric Company research staff con- 
cluded that informal organizations of workers have a far greater effect upon produc- 
tion of the individuals than variations in native ability or than variations in light- 
ing, rest periods, refreshments, and a number of other material factors. They also 
concluded that much of the friction between management and the workers arose 
through management’s failure to recognize the existence of informal organizations 
among the men and to work through these established channels. 

Those general statements apply perfectly to the voluntary union organizers. 
Not one grew up on a farm. 

Jess Page went to work at the age of nine in a Southern textile mill, being hidden 
behind idle machinery with other child laborers when the Board of Directors was 
escorted through the plant. He had worked steadily since that time in a wide 
variety of jobs and had been in many conflicts with his supervisors. 

~ Lou Jones grew up in a fair sized town, coming of working age in the early 
depression years. For months he rode about the country in box cars, looking for 
work. When he first got a job, the work was unsteady, and he had to make several 
changes before he finally came to work for the Blank Company. 

Frank Lewis was born on a farm, but his father began to follow the oil fields 
when he was a small boy. At the age of fifteen he went to work himself, having 
several jobs before he was hired by Blank Oil. 

Joe Logan’s father was following the oil fields when Joe was born, being away 
from home much of the time. Joe started work in the petroleum industry when 
still in his teens. 
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Supervision that Gives Impetus 





F THESE four, Logan and Lewis worked under foremen Jones and Fitch. While 
O those two supervisors were of course not the only ones responsible for friction 
among the workers of Blank Company, they will serve as samples of the sort of 
supervision that gives an impetus to union organization. 

While these four had been considerably buffeted about in their work experience, 
none of them had responded by becoming neurotic or developing persecution com- 
plexes. They were among the most popular workers in the plants. They expressed 
themselves with a sense of humor and made no secret of their convictions. 

Nor were they driven by a vindictive desire to gain revenge upon the Company 
for real or fancied injustices. On that point, we need only remember Joe Logan, 
who said, ‘‘This has always been a good Company to work for,’’ and then went on 
to say what a good Company it was. 

As Walling and Decker had adjusted themselves to the strain of industrial work 
through developing a line of communication with their superiors, as Nolan had 
made his adjustment in that way and through his church work, Page, Jones, Lewis, 
and Logan found their stability in the scheme of human relations through the 
union. 


Outside Agitator Theory 


HE intelligent business man has no difficulty in explaining the impetus toward 
Aue in a company which pays starvation wages and treats its workers 
simply as tools for profit making. But suppose the company pays good wages, 
provides for secure employment and rapid advancement, and that its executives, 
taking a real interest in the welfare of the employees, provide them with a number 
of insurance benefits in addition to wages. Such a company, according to the or- 
thodox theories, should not have labor troubles. Yet this is a description of Blank 
Oil Company, which does have labor troubles. How can that be? 

To this question, there is one common answer: “‘outside agitators’’ must be 
responsible; the workers can be discontented only if they are misled. The assump- 
tion is that men are so susceptible to propaganda that an ‘‘outside agitator’ can go 
among completely contented workers and through argument and emotional appeals 
arouse in them a desire to join a union. 


Difficulties of Theory 


— are several difficulties with this theory. In the first place, some workers 
react to the same arguments in diametrically opposed manner, which makes it 
impossible to predict how they will behave from examining the nature of the appeal 
made to them. For example, it is generally considered a strong argument against 
unions to say that they are crooked, racketeering organizations. The strong union 
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men have of course encountered this argument, but they dismiss it in the manner of 
Joe Logan, who said, 


Sure, there is graft in unions. Did you ever know of an organiza- 
tion where there wasn’t some graft? Some of the nicest churches have 
graft in them, and all the schools have graft. But—And then he 
went on to defend his union. 


In the Blank Company there were many men like engine operator Bill Walcutt, 
who, while professing to have an open mind, refused even to attend union meet- 
ings. Then there were many others who were already convinced unionists before 
the drive started. For them the meetings and organization work simply served 
to build up enthusiasm for promoting the cause among fellow workers. The out- 
side organizer only has a chance to change the opinions of those who are.on the 
fence. And such men have heard all the arguments on both sides many times before. 
If their social adjustment is more than usually disturbed, they will be receptive to 
the appeals of the organizer (who may still alienate them by playing his cards in a 
clumsy manner). If some of their problems have recently been smoothed out, they 
will pick flaws in the appeal and conclude, with Joe Walling, that ‘‘There is no 
reason the Company couldn't be like a father to the men.” 


CIO Lost Election 


HE Oil Workers International Union lost the Blank Company election by a very 
ae margin. However, all local observers, management included, agreed 
that if the election had taken place a month earlier, when local conditions were 
more disturbed, the CIO would have won. 

In any closely contested election, it is the votes of the “‘on the fence’’ workers 
which are decisive. But even these voters are not an unknown quantity. On the 
basis of this analysis, it was possible for me to predict with a high degree of ac- 
curacy how they would react to each important change in human relations within 
the company during the course of the union organization campaign. 

It is apparent then that unions can and do develop even under the most benevo- 
lently intentioned management. In fact, they can be exceedingly useful to such a 
management by providing a channel of communication for the adjustment of work- 
ers grievances, which might otherwise be blocked by dictatorial foremen and plant 
superintendents. It is for this reason that some executives prefer to deal with unions 
rather than with an unorganized body of workers. 


. Study of Human Relations Backward 


LTHOUGH in the past labor problems have been studied primarily in terms of 
A wages and material conditions of work, it should be clear now that they are 
also problems in the adjustment of human relations. It is only through advances 
in that field that labor-management cooperation may be obtained. 
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Unfortunately the first hand study of human relations, of the relations of par- 
ticular people at particular times and places, is still the most neglected of the social 
sciences. Mayo, Roethlisberger, and Dickson made the pioneering study in industry 
with their Western Electric experiments. Arensberg and Chapple have developed 
some of the theories I have used in explaining the behavior of the Blank Company 
Workers. And now the recently organized Committee on Human Relations in 
Industry at the University of Chicago, under the chairmanship of W. Lloyd Warner, 
and the research direction of Burleigh Gardner, is vigorously acquiring and applying 
knowledge in this field. The beginning has been made. Let us hope that it has 
not come too late. 

At present it is difficult for people to think about a labor dispute without im- 
mediately trying to decide which side is to blame. The search for a scapegoat 
destroys the possibility of adjustment. Such punitive thinking leads only to open 
conflict. It is only through increased scientific knowledge increasingly applied 
that we can solve the difficult problems of adjusting human relations. 
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We Have Always Thought that the Current 
and Widely Used System of Foreman Training 
Conferences Is Psychologically Wrong, and a 
Useless Waste of Time—Being Also an Insult 
to the Intelligence of Foremen. 


Vitalizing , 
Supervisors 


By Pvr. Joz J. Kine 


Formerly of Farm Security Administration, 
Seattle, Wash. 


ELPING to establish sound working relationships in governmental agencies is 
H =: of the most challenging jobs now confronting federal personnel officers. 

Not only is this true in the war period with its emotional stresses and strains 
resulting from war uncertainties, but equally important is its tremendous significance 
in the post-war period when returning war veterans must be helped to adjust to 
civilian job requirements. 


Blanket Criticism 


HE need is apparent. Everett Van Every, reviewing the new book, Employee 
Tretations in the Public Service in the September, 1943, Personnel Journal, boldly 
stated: ‘“The authors go along in the same vigorous style that we were accustomed 
to ten years ago. The study is literally charged with as fine a presentation of what’ 
constitutes good personnel relations in the public service as anything I have ever read. 
But how little of it is actually in practice! How few of our government agencies are 
actually carrying out the very principles of employee relations they so enthusiasti- 
cally endorse! .... our public service agencies seem to me to be poorly adminis- 
tered when it comes to employee relations.’’ Similar criticisms are appearing with 
increasing frequency in many magazines and journals. 

If these blanket criticisms are true, the important consideration is what is being 
done to meet them. In the specific case of Farm: Security Administration in the 
Pacific Northwest, something is being done. It all started last fall when we sud- 
denly recognized that FSA ‘‘talked’’ a splendid employee relations program and 
‘“practiced’’ the opposite. Since that period of awakening we have slowly evolved 
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a program of helping supervisory officials fulfill their responsibilities, not only of 
promoting efficient production, but.also of developing healthy employee relations. 


Base of Program 


HE basis of the program in Oregon-Idaho-Washington is a realistic attitude to- 
b po employee relations. In our judgment the present FSA organization of 320 
employees will always be subjected to emotional strains and disturbances. Each 
human being consists of three selves: 


1. What he thinks he is. 
2. What he thinks his supervisor thinks he is. 
3. What he thinks his associates think he is. 


Any one of these three selves can become tangled up with the selves of working 
associates. All sorts of unpredictable human misunderstandings can and do rapidly 
develop. 

In addition to this, each human being has four fundamental needs: Work, Faith, 
Love, Recreation. 

The order of importance of these needs will vary with the individual. Mis- 
understandings based upon emotional stresses and strains can easily and do readily 
develop among FSA workers. 

The important need, therefore, is for supervisory officials to have the ability 
to evaluate a situation when a working relationship is becoming strained. What is 
the emotional cause of the strained relationship? Are the individuals unable to 
understand the situation? What are the human factors which are contributing to 
the tension? 

Once it was recognized that FSA employee friction often results from emotional 
tensions which are not job connected, the next step was to convey this point of view 
to the rank and file of supervisors. There seemed to be four possibilities: written 
materials, lectures, individualized teaching, and conferences. The first possibility 
was impractical because the average supervisor is reluctant to read ‘“‘required’’ 
materials. Lectures were ineffective because they lacked audience participation. 
Individualized teaching was out of the question because sufficient time, energy, and 
money was lacking. Conferences, therefore, proved to be the only method available. 


Call Them In and Tell Them Off 


sA had already experimented with conferences. To begin with, FSA officials 
Fra prepared elaborate conference programs, called the subordinates into the 
conference, and laid down the policies. Very soon the subordinates described the 
conferences as a process ‘‘to call them in and tell them off."’ Thereupon the super- 
visory officials reversed the conference procedure, they did not prepare complete 
programs. Instead, they asked for suggestions from the subordinates and hesitated 
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to assume leadership. This resulted in the human tendency for supervisors to defend 
their position against what seemed to them to be attacks upon the supervisors’ ability 
to do their jobs. It was not long until these conferences intensified the friction and 
tension between superiors and subordinates. 

Out of these trials and errors a conference technique has been developed which 
seems to be effective. Prior to the conference each subordinate is asked to prepare 
a statement on the weak points and the strong elements in his work unit. At the 
conference each subordinate has an opportunity to read his statement without inter- 
ruption. After this is done in the general meeting, each subordinate is routed into 
the offices of the regional director, assistant director, program analyst, and personnel 
officer for individualized visits on the subordinate’s particular problems. The re- 
gional director, it should be noted, assumes his direct responsibilities for supervisory 
relations. When the individual visits are completed, the group returns to a general 
session. There the regional director approves or disapproves the recommendations 
of the subordinates. 


Lessons Learned 


ut of these conferences all of us have learned a few simple rules which are helpful 
O in maintaining sound employee relations. First, the supervisor should never 
interrupt a subordinate who is explaining or describing his work or problems. 
Let the subordinate talk freely and make suggestions without fear of ridicule. Sec- 
ond, the supervisor should always attempt to understand the human characteristics 
of the subordinate. He should endeavor to evaluate the emotional forces which are 
influencing the subordinate in the particular situation. Third, the supervisor should 
never argue with a subordinate. Fourth, the supervisor should never hastily criticize 
a subordinate. Finally, and of major importance, the supervisor should always 
treat the subordinate as a particular individual in a particular situation at a particular 
time. 

Application of these rules in day to day FSA working relations is having a 
salutary effect. For example in September, 1943, a FSA regional bulletin was issued 
on the subject of transfer of FSA Civilian Employees. The last part of the bulletin 
tead: ‘‘In every such case the Farm Security Administration will object to the release 
of the involved employee, giving the Civil Service Commission complete information 
as to why the employee should be retained in the Farm Security Administration. In 
such cases, the Commission will be able to make a judicial decision as to whether it 
is for the benefit of the total war drive that the employee remain in his present posi- 
tion or be transferred to another position. The decision of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is final . . . the personnel office has the responsibility of carrying out the 
above stated policy. Any question with reference to it should be referred to the 
personnel officer for clarification. All cases will be concurred in by the administra- 
tive officer involved, the personnel officer, and the regional director.”’ 
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Bluntly Worded Bulletin 


HIs bluntly worded bulletin had the psychological effect of stimulating employees 
is want to leave FSA. It wasamorale destroyer. It was a disruptive influence 
upon working relations. Consequently, in December, 1943, the bulletin was re- 
written: ‘“When a release has been denied by FSA, an employee may seek further 
consideration of his case by means of appeal to the Regional Civil Service Commis- 
sion officers. . . . If an employee appeals, our policy is to submit complete informa- 
tion and justification for our action and to abide by the final decision of the Com- 
mission. Each FSA employee should understand that the particular and unusual 
circumstances surrounding his individual case will be frankly and objectively consid- 
ered by the Administration. If you wish to have your case considered, first talk 
with your immediate supervisor and then write the Regional Director outlining the 
particular circumstances with a copy to the supervisor.”’ 

In this rewritten bulletin each FSA employee was assured of particular attention 
to his particular needs at a particular time. He was told in straightforward terms 
that he was an individual and would be treated as an individual. The bulletin re- 
ceived excellent response and had a quieting effect upon employees who otherwise 
were restless. 


Dealing with Deferments 


NOTHER example of our revitalized employee relations program is the matter 
Ast deferments. Because FSA employment was never classified as highly essen- 
tial, our draft-age male employees suffered an unusually large amount of emotional 
stress and strain. Last fall many of them quit FSA to enter employment where a 
deferment could be obtained. At that time we lacked a clear cut approach to the 
employee who happened to be troubled by this particular problem. 

Today, however, FSA supervisors know how to meet the problem. They coun- 
sel individually with the draft-age employee, indicating that FSA will do what it 
can to obtain a deferment, but they also indicate that if a deferment is not forth- 
coming, the individual must follow his conscience concerning service in the armed 
forces. If he stays on his FSA job until the Selective Service System calls him, he 
will receive re-employment rights after the war. The supervisor sits down with the 
individual and helps the individual work out his personal solution to his particular 
problem. It is an effective approach. It is resulting in closer working relations 
than in the past, and interestingly enough, it is helping to keep men at their FSA 
jobs and aiding to cut down labor turnover. 


Consult Workers about Desires 


ping another example is on the matter of reduction of force. Last summer FSA 
in the Pacific Northwest suffered a sharp cut in budget, necessitating a painful 
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reduction in personnel. The reduction was made without individualized con- 
ferences with the persons involved. The result was a high degree of emotional 
tension and resentment. In January the agency had to go through a similar reduction 
in personnel. This time, however, each affected individual was carefully and 
conscientiously consulted on his personal desires and feelings. There was a minimum 
of misunderstanding because each individual knew that his particular situation had 
been analyzed. : 

In conclusion this should be said, FSA in the Pacific Northwest is no longer 
leaving its employee relations to chance. It is encouraging its supervisors to culti- 
vate their understanding of human behavior and human relations. It is repeatedly 
saying that in order for supervisors to get their subordinates to work together 
effectively they must understand the forces which motivate human beings. Above 
all, FSA is emphasizing that sound working relationships are not administered from 
a personnel office. They are developed and maintained by the entire membership 
of the organization, when each individual comes to strive for tolerance and sym- 
pathy toward his supervisors and subordinates alike. 








Long Ago We Suggested to a Large Company 
with 25,000 Employees in One Plant that the 
Thing Should be Organized in Small Groups. 
They Did Not Do So, and the CIO Got Them, 
and They Still Have Plenty of Troubles. 


Small Group 
Plan 


By Carey O. Pickarp 


Reynolds Corporation 
Macon, Ga. 


past three years which I believe should be put down in writing for the bene- 
fit of others. 

For instance, on a number of occasions I have noticed that many people holding 
responsible positions, both in our industry and out, seem to have the idea that to 
control attendance percentages (the word absenteeism is passé), turnover or any other 
situation requires a propaganda program based on flags flying, drums beating, poster 
displaying, and perhaps some chest-thumping. I am convinced that any person 
responsible for operating a personnel department, or anyone else, who operates only 
on the basis of such ballyhoo and believes it is getting results is not only kidding 
himself, but also is earning his salary under false pretenses. 


‘Te are certain observations I have made in the field of personnel during the 


Bally-hoo 


FTEN I have seen instances which convinced me of the value of one constantly 
growing belief: There is only one way to accomplish outstanding results in any 
undertaking at an industrial plant, and that is by an organized division of employees 
into small units and individual contacts by the proper persons forming a part of such 
groups. Of course, the plant-wide propaganda and ballyhoo can accomplish some 
results, but I’m speaking of outstanding results. To cite an instance, when we put 
on a Red Cross Campaign over a year ago, the usual plant-wide appeal was made. 
One production department employing 1,600 people promptly turned in over $1,600— 
or an average of $1.00 per employee. Another production department employing 
approximately the same number of employees turned in only $800—or about 50 cents 


per employee. 
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Bear in mind that each department received the identical plant-wide appeal. 
I told the $800 department head that he should be ashamed of his department’s con- 
tribution as compared with the $1,600 department. He went back to his production 
building, got his people organized into units, and the next morning turned in an addi- 
tional $500, although he had considered the campaign over when he got the first $800. 


Regular Attendance 


TTENDANCE in one of our larger production departments usually ran as low as 
87%, while in another major department, attendance averaged 96%. Both de- 
partments received the same benefits from plant-wide appeals through the weekly 
plant newspaper, bulletin boards, posters and the like. The department with the 
high attendance average had worked out a plan of keeping records of small groups, 
and personalizing the on-the-job attendance plan. In fact, this department was 
the only one in the entire production organization which had a well organized 
plan based on the small group theory. In other words, it had a departmental plan 
which was broken down by groups or units small enough to make each person in the 
group feel that the program applied to her instead of everybody but her. 

Recently, a monthly publication devoted exclusively to attendance in war plants 
quoted the following statement of Mr. James T. Mangan, Director of War Promo- 
tions, Mills Industries, Inc., Chicago, IIl.: 

“The key to this control is the individual foreman. He's struggling with it 
right now. Posters, charts, drives and the like won't mean a thing unless the 
foreman carefully and thoroughly makes all of the necessary moves. These moves are: 


A. A personal talk with each absentee and a thorough discussion of 

all causes and excuses offered. 

. The personal stressing of accountability. An absence from work 
is a sin of war, unless completely justified. 

. The written record of the explanation by the employee. 

. Praise the model employees for their attendance records. 

. Personal salesmanship by the foreman. He should sell his employees 
‘one by one. 


It’s all up to the foreman.”’ 


Top Management on Record 


AM not acquainted with Mr. Mangan, but I am convinced that he has stated the 
I only real answer, not only to the problem of poor attendance, but to any under- 
taking which any service organization in an industry wishes to pursue with outstand- 
ing results. There are many problems in industry which are just as costly as poor 
attendance or high turnover, whether it be in war or in peace. The same funda- 
mental principle applies to all such undertakings. 
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As to the effectiveness of the plan, this to a very large measure, depends upon 
top management. Does the General Manager's backing consist of only the state- 
ment that he is interested in attendance percentages going up, or War Bond sales 
being high, or Red Cross quotas being met? Or does it go further and cause the 
foremen and supervisors to feel that if they put forth considerable effort—and some 
time—on the plan every day it will be looked upon with favor? Or do they feel that 
the General Manager has merely gone on record in favor of the plan, but in reality 
is only interested in getting out production? Farsighted top management knows 
that more production will be accomplished by the broader viewpoint. 


Attendance Boosted 


N our plant, top management came to the conclusion that a plan devised and 
Ricanel by production supervisory personnel in each department, sub-divided into 
small units, was worthy of time and effort to increase attendance. It authorized, 
in fact urged, all departments to use the plan vigorously. Within a short time after 
the plan was used in all departments, attendance rose from the previous average of 
92.1 t0 95.9. . 

The real in-plant job of the personnel department is to inspire supervisory per- 
sonnel to action. But the first step which should be taken in any particular under- 
taking is to assure yourself that you actually have the backing of top management. 
After that, the job of putting over a well organized plan based on the.small group 
theory becomes a pleasant task. 





Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 
California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


FACTS ABOUT FQ@REMEN 


By Staff. New York, 19, N. Y. Labor Relations Institute. 1944. 42 pp. Price 
$1.00 to $1.50 


Because an Institute Field Staff survey revealed that as few as 38 percent of fore- 
men know exactly what their jobs consist of, this manual on how to make super- 
visors actually, as well as nominally, a ‘‘part of management’’, begins with a recom- 
mendation that a specification or requirement’s sheet be drawn up for every fore- 
man’s job. A sample job description and a questionnaire for determining which 
points should be covered in describing each supervisory position, are included. 

Job analysis for such positions is important for several reasons, according to the 
report. The procedure adds dignity to the foreman’s job, and acquaints executives, 
employees and fellow supervisors with each foreman’s requirements and responsi- 
bilities. It also facilitates the preparation of a practical organization chart— 
protecting the foremen from the hazards and confusion of reporting to more than one 
boss. 

The report stresses the value of policy manuals for supervisors, and tells what 
topics should be covered. Announcement of new company policies to workers 
without giving the foremen at least a week’s notice is condemned, as is circumven- 
tion of the supervisor as the “‘first court’’ in handling grievances. The report also 
suggests ways and means of building foreman morale and improving the selection 
and training of supervisors. 


DEMOCRACY AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 
By William R. Stead. Harper & Brothers. 1942. 288 pp. $3.00 


Discussions on War and Unemployment is one of the best ways of understanding 
our present war economy, and what is yet to come. Wartime production is super- 
imposed on our existing economic structure, resulting in tremendous overexpansion. 
The rdéles of plant construction, confusion in planning and scheduling, shortage of 
skilled workers, lack of machine tools and equipment, managements’ reluctance to 
give up normal procedures, strikes and labor disputes . . . all of these are accounted 
for in our present war activity. The author believes that the acceleration of the 
present war forecasts an even greater dislocation of our industrial system than was 
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earlier anticipated, and he refers to a rather serious postwar crack-up that may 


easily reach major proportions. 

What government controls are, why they are necessary, how Germany and later 
England were obliged to use them . . . these together withthe kinds of regulatory 
and control devices we are now experiencing, account for the need to keep our war 
expansion within bounds. 

If you would know how far we may have to go in this country to keep within | 
the framework of what we call our ‘‘present system’’, you will need to know what § | 
wartime controls are yet to come. Stead tells us what these are. His chapters on | 
Government Controls, the Expansion of World Trade, and the Extension of Eco- © 
nomic Democracy should be required reading for the thinking business executive. 
Men who are charged with the administration of private enterprise through the war 
years ahead had better make such reading a business necessity. 

Stead tells us further on that unless the spectre of unemployment and want are 
at least reduced, it is likely that the people of the earth will abandon democratic 
institutions in a desperate search for economic security. He advises against drop- 
ping our guard and opposing the necessary improvement and political evolution of 
our American democracy which has marked this country’s industrial progress so far. 

This is not a book to be put aside until after the war. It is more than a dis- 
course on unemployment. It might well be called a study of the economic forces 
threatening management, labor and the public interests of America. 





HAVE YOU SPARE PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


Some issues of the Personnel Journal (as listed below) 
are required by war industries, but are out of print. 

If you have copies of these issues, which you are not now ° 
using, will you kindly return them to us, so that we may send 
them out to the companies requiring them. We will pay full 
price for them. 

Vol. 22, No. 7. January, 1944. 
Vol. 22, No. 8. February, 1944. 
Vol. 22, No. 9. March, 1944. 
Vol. 22, No. 10. April, 1944. 


Personnel Research Federation 
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